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[Concerning which Mrs. Clarissa Hardwick 
relates as follows, to certain youthful listeners, on 
the 4th of July, 1831] : 

You ’VE all heard me talk often enough about 
my sister Nancy, and about Hardwick’s Choice — 
the place where we two lived when we were little, 
with our Grandpapa Hardwick. ’T was a great 
estate of ten thousand acres or so, as good ground 
as any in all Maryland. And a fine old house it 
was, too, that we lived in, built after the old-fash¬ 
ioned plan in Grandpapa’s father’s time, out of 
bricks that came all the way across from England. 
We’d all the space we wanted in our big hall, to 
play at graces, or go over one’s dancing steps on 
a cold rainy day, with plenty of elbow-room for 
everybody, upstairs and down,— though, for that 
matter, *t ,was more than Nancy and I durst ever 
do, I promise you, to stick out our elbows when 
Mrs. Becky was round. Then, besides, for sum¬ 
mer we had the finest spreading shade-trees and 
rose-hedges, and the pleasantest garden in all 
those parts,—or in the whole world, according to 
our notion! Everything, inside the house and out, 
was always well tended and in best order, for 


Grandpapa Hardwick was mighty particular in 
that respect. All must be just so, to please him ; 
and Mrs. Becky was ever on the lookout to keep 
things straight. 

Nancy and I had lived there all our lives, being 
no more than babies—both of us—when our 
mother and father died. We’d neither aunts nor 
uncles, nor first-cousins, for you see our father 
w'as Grandpapa Hardwdek’s only child (excepting 
Uncle Roger, who w'as drowned going across the 
ocean to school in France), and our mamma never 
had any brothers nor sisters either. So as to elders 
and betters, there was nobody belonging to us but 
Grandpapa and Mrs. Becky. She was some far 
kin to Grandpapa, though we never called her 
cousin,— just Mrs. Becky, as did ’most everybody 
else. Mrs. Becky Binns was her name, and she 
had been housekeeper at Hardwick’s Choice ever 
since her husband died, long before our papa was 
married. A good soul and a very deserving w'oman, 
too, for all she was a trifle melancholic and given 
to the vapors sometimes; but then, as she often 
said, she’d been through a deal of trouble in her 
young days, and there was no telling but what 
worse might happen yet before she died. How¬ 
ever, she was very good to Nancy and me, and we 
set great store by her, in our turn. Besides the 
housekeeping she taught us our lessons,— read¬ 
ing, writing, and figures,— as far as her knowledge 
went; but Mrs. Becky did n’t set up to be very 
book-learnt, and she used to call it a crying shame 
that Grandpapa would never have masters for us 
in French and music; but Grandpapa only said 
‘‘ Pooh, pooh ! ” that we would know what was 
needful for our sex, and more. He wanted no fine 
ladies about him, he said; and as for our tinkle- 
tinkling on the spinet from morning till night, 
’t would certainly give him St. Vitus’s dance to 
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hear it. He was very kind, for all that, and fond 
of us in his way, though we knew well enough he 
must be obeyed no less. When he said “ Clarissa! 
or “ Ariana ! ” in his short, sharp tone, we were 
quick to mind our manners, I can tell you. In¬ 
deed, nobody could ever have guessed by listening 
that my christened name was Clarissa Harlowe, 
or Nancy’s, Ariana, if Grandpapa had n’t been 
vexed with us now and then. They always called 
me Cis, in those days, which did well enough for a 
little brown thing like me. As for Nancy,” 
there’s nothing prettier than that, and nobody 
could ever think of my Nancy, I’m sure, by any 
long, dismal title. She was just as pretty as her 
every-day name, and quick-witted, with the win- 
ningest ways, such as always made her peace when 
she chose, after any prank of mischief. We were 
different as could be in looks, she and I —even her 
hair was as short and curly all over her head as 
mine was long and straight; and it shows how apt 
people are to be discontent with what nature gives 
’em that Nancy used to be always combing and 
combing her hair out smooth, and I a-trying, con¬ 
trariwise, to make mine curl. 

All the time that Nancy and I were good big 
children the war with England — what you now 
call the Revolution — was going on; and as 
Grandpapa was very warm for American inde¬ 
pendence, as well as all our neighbors and friends 
on the same side, why we thought and heard 
enough of it at Hardwick’s Choice. It seemed to 
me, when I was turned twelve years old, or there¬ 
about, that there had been nothing but war, 
war, all my life long — and so it well-nigh was, to 
be sure. Almost the very first thing that I re¬ 
member was poor Mrs. Becky bemoaning the 
want of her tea, and all the talk and hubbub of 
that matter. The patriotic folks, like Grandpapa 
Hardwick, would n’t have tasted a drop for any¬ 
thing in this world ; but as for Mrs. Becky, I 
reckon’t was as Grandpapa said in his sarcastical 
way. He said that he believed truly one-half the 
women on earth, gentle and simple, high and 
low, all the same, would sooner choose their tea¬ 
pot even with a tempest inside of it than the freest 
country sun ever shone on — with peace and 
plenty, to boot. He’d a mighty keen, sarcastical 
way with him, sometimes, liad Grandpapa, and 
when he took on that tone, and tapped his silver 
snuff-box so sharp and quick with his fore¬ 
finger, why then ’t was never anything but ‘‘Ay, 
sir !” with Mrs. Becky, and her best curtsy be¬ 
sides ; but she grumbled not a bit less behind his 
back. Many’s the time I ’ve heard her wish for 
one of those chests of good tea that the Boston 
people emptied into the water, and it did seem a 
sinful waste, maybe to more than one poor old 


peaceable body, who loved their comforting strong 
dish now and again, a vast deal more than they hated 
King George. I was right sorry for Mrs. Becky, 
drinking her raspberry-leaf tea with a wry face — 
just for the name of tea, I do believe, and because 
she’d have something hot enough to pour out in 
her saucer ; but as for Nancy and me, we wanted 
nothing better than good cow’s-milk, and Grand¬ 
papa drank the same with a sharp dash of brandy, 
’most always, to keep the coldness of it from hurting 
his stomach. 

So after that, it was the Boston port-bill fore¬ 
most on the tapis (as French folks say) and then 
the battle of Lexington; after which it seemed 
that amongst Grandpapa and his friends nothing 
was talked of but fighting, and raising troops, and 
arming men—with such warlike consultations, 
day in and out. Everybody knew, from Bunker 
Hill on, that war was fairly begun ; and so it con¬ 
tinued, till presently, when I was quite a sizable 
little girl and old enough to remember plain, came 
the Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia. 

Grandpapa Hardwick was in the best of humors, 
I promise you, w'hen he heard that great news, 
and would have us all, big and little, drink success 
to the new government and confusion to its en¬ 
emies, in his best Tokay wine. And so we did; 
only Mrs. Becky, for all she could not refuse the 
toast, was very low-spirited and shook her head 
dismally, saying she hoped Grandpapa’s cousin, 
Mr. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, and the other 
gentlemen with him in this business might come 
off better than the rebels in Virginia a hundred 
years ago, who were all hanged up in chains for 
pretty much the same thing — as she’d many a 
time heard her grandfather tell of seeing with 
his own eyes when he was a little lad. To that 
Grandpapa said that a hundred years made a vast 
deal of difference in what might be dared,— ay! 
and done, too ; and when Mrs. Becky, sighing in a 
doleful way, said’t was a sad risk — besides being 
beyond Scripture, no less — to turn against the 
king, why then Grandpapa cried out loud till it 
made everybody fairly jump, “The King! Zounds, 
madame ! what king ? and by what right and title ? 
The true king was chased out of Scotland with a 
price on his head, this thirty years ago. I ’ll be 
hanged if I know what’s become of him ! ” says 
Grandpapa, “and if I owe any faith to a set of in¬ 
terloping Dutchmen, I’m a Dutchman myself! ” 

Then, as for Mrs. Becky, shejustsaid, “Ay, sir,” 
with never another word. I was too little to know 
the meaning of it all, that time, but I found out 
after a while when I learnt to read all about Prince 
Charlie and the battle of Culloden, and under¬ 
stood how’t was that Grandpapa Hardwick nat¬ 
urally turned from a Jacobite into a fiery, hot 
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republican. Folks say that extremes meet, and I 
reckon that was the way of it, pretty much, with 
him, as well as with many more old cavalier settlers 
in Maryland and Virginia. So after that the war 
went on, with a mighty talk, and telling of this 
battle or that, and of General George Washington, 
and the fine, gallant Marquis Lafayette, with those 
other Frenchmen that came under him to help the 
good cause of freedom. True, we saw no more of 
*em at Hardwick’s Choice than we did of the red¬ 
coats on t’ other side — nor any thing of sure-enough 
war; for ’twas an out-o’-way part of the country from 
any fighting. I’ve set more store by the blessing 
of that since being an old woman than Nancy and 
I did then. Wc used to grieve mightily about it, 
after we got old enough to take an interest; but if 
we did n’t see much of the great goings-on we heard 
a plenty. There were several neighbor old gen¬ 
tlemen who, like Grandpapa, were past their fight¬ 
ing strength, so stayed at home and sent money 
instead; and never a day passed that one or 
another did n’t fetch something to talk about with 
Grandpapa over his wine in the big dining-room. 
*T was Squire Parley, or Captain Puffanblow, or 
old Colonel MacGrumble — or maybe all three at 
once; never thinking of Nancy and me there on 
our crickets with our samplers before us, taking 
in every word. 

Grandpapa gave the most of any, I do believe; 
and that, not only in money to the last penny he 
could spare, but of everything else besides; and a 
busy time that was for everybody on Hardwick 
Plantation. There was but little sale for the to¬ 
bacco then ; ’t was ’most all stored up in the hogs¬ 
heads, year after year, till the war was over, when 
a fine price it sold for, to be sure; but there were 
many things besides tobacco that we made at 
Hardwick. It was a great big estate, kept orderly 
running (as was the common custom of those 
times) not from without, but inside, in a snug and 
sheltered fashion that folks have half forgot the 
way of now-a-days. Wc’d the best blacksmith, the 
best carpenter, the best tanner, at Hardwick’s 
Choice of all the country-side, as was commonly 
said by everybody, with weavers and shoemakers 
good as the best. You see, ’t was nothing uncom¬ 
mon before the war for the poorer sort of comers- 
over to this country to be sold from the English 
ships at the price of their passage-money, for a 
certain space of time. It seems a cruel custom to 
look back upon, but we never thought so then. 
They were called redemptioners,” because they 
redeemed their freedom by their labor and good 
conduct,— not like the poor blacks, in slavery for¬ 
ever; and some of the very best working tenants 
and handicraftsmen on his land had Grandpapa 
Hardwick bought in this way from the ships, one 
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time or another. That showed he was not the 
hard master that some people would have made 
him out, for all a bit sharp-spoken and set in his 
ways, else they’d not have stayed so contentedly 
when the service term was done. There they were 
when the war came; and very good English work¬ 
ers the most of ’em turned out to be, and pretty 
busy Grandpapa kept them, with everybody else, 
black and white, in those days. Every now and 
then’t would be a cart-load of home-made blank¬ 
ets, and shoes, and rolls of cloth, and warm thick 
stockings started off to Annapolis, to be sent from 
there to the soldiers fighting’way off yonder some¬ 
where, under General Washington or somebody. 
Spinning the wool was the women’s business, and 
a vast deal of it to be done. Nancy and I learnt 
to spin on the big wheel, and very fine sport we 
thought it at first, though after a while, when it 
came to a task of so many cuts a day, why, then 
maybe we found it no such merry matter. We’d 
our share of the knitting, too, and Grandpapa was 
mightily pleased to see us at it. He used to pat 
us on our heads and say, ‘‘That’s right, that’s 
right, my lassies! Knit away ! We ’ll knit up 
this business yet; ay ! that will we! let the Brit¬ 
ishers try hard as they please to ravel out our 
threads! ” 

So then we clicked away, with needles fairly 
flying, feeling mighty proud, though a man’s long 
stocking to garter above the knee was no little bit 
of work, I can tell you. 

Well, the days, weeks, and months passed along 
till Nancy was near sixteen and I turned fourteen 
years old, both of us grown big girls and up to all 
kinds of fun and mischief; but still the war was n’t 
ended. As I tell you, we’d heard and talked a 
vast deal more of it than we’d ever seen. The 
horror and misery of fighting and wounds and 
death had all passed us by afar, off yonder. Hard¬ 
wick’s Choice was a home worth having, for all 
Mrs. Becky’s vapors and the master’s sharp tongue 
now and again. In spite of these, and the spin¬ 
ning and the knitting, I do think we’d have lived 
happy as the day was long if it had n’t been for 
Grandpapa’s coat. ’T was a brand-new coat,— 
and put on for the very first time just that day we 
heard of the battle of Lexington,— made out of 
the best blue English cloth, with fine gilt buttons. 
Such cloth was both scarce and high, later on ; but 
I don’t think that was Grandpapa’s main reason 
for wearing the same coat so long as he did, for, 
you see, he might easily have had a whole new 
suit of homespun, such as many gentlefolks wore 
in those hard times,— even the grand army-officers 
themselves,— if he had chosen. But he made a 
vow that very first day, like the old-time folks we 
read about, with a great pinch of snuff upon it, 
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too, that he’d wear that same coat, as long as 
’t would hold together on his back, till the war was 
ended, one way or the other. Maybe it was for 
setting the example that he first took up such a 
notion; for everybody knew how much he gave 
to the good cause, and that his going so, year after 
year, was but willing self-denial and nothing else. 
If all other rich people had done the like,— wear¬ 
ing the old clothes and giving the new ones to our 
brave soldiers,—maybe the war would n’t have 
lasted as long as it did, nor Grandpapa’s blue coat 
either. However, there were precious few so much 
in earnest as he; so the years went by, and the 



coat got worse and worse,— faded and patched and 
mean-looking,—whilst all the time Nancy and 1 
were getting older and more high-notioned, till we 
hated the sight of it more every day. 

Perhaps we needed a take-down to our pride, 
for we were mightily set up (as was more common 


with gentlefolks of those days than now) about 
being Hardwicks of Hardwick’s Choice, as Mrs. 
Becky and all the house-people, white and black, 
used to remind us, with a grand air twenty times 
a day ever since we could take it in. Then, after 
all, ’t is only nature the world over, for lassies at 
fourteen and sixteen to set store by fine clothes and 
the brave looks of things. They ’vc just got their 
eyes open, so to speak, to the outside of this life, 
and won’t have learnt yet a while to tell the inside 
worth, hid maybe often enough under a patched 
old coat or frock. So in the matter of Grandpapa’s 
coat we said to each other that patriotism and self- 
denying, and a good example to one’s neighbors, 
were all very fine things; but we wished all the 
same he’d get a new coat, if only to wear on 
Sundays. True, we ourselves were very content 
with homespun linsey for every-day, but Mrs. 
Becky made out wonderfully for our best frocks 
from the great chests of clothes stored away up¬ 
stairs by dear knows how many Hardwick ladies 
dead and gone before our time. There w’ere bro¬ 
cade silks and sarcenets, and fine paduasoy petti¬ 
coats, and quilted sacks, and all the best stuffs you 
might want, to be turned and made over, a la 
mode, for twenty years to come; and very' grand 
we felt a-rustling in them, like any peacocks, to be 
sure,— never knowing till long afterward how un¬ 
suited such were to the likes of our age. But, 
dear me! dear me ! what was the use of silks and 
satins and shining gold lace (as we used to say in 
private to each other) with Grandpapa right beside 
us, on Sundays at church, and on Christmas Day 
and Easter, and at the dancing-school,— always 
dressed in Just the same outlandish fashion, year 
in and out ? He was a very elegant, high-quality 
looking old gentleman, was Grandpapa, and no 
mistaking that: straight as a dart and with a 
mighty dignified way about him, though not above 
a middle height, and very spare in body. I re¬ 
member now how taken aback 1 was to find out 
by chance one day, when I was none so little, either, 
that he was not the tallest and biggest man in the 
world, as 1 ’d all along believed. His hair was 
white and thick all over his head ; his mouth was 
tight-shutting and firm, as if made to tell people 
what they must do, or must n’t; his eyes were 
mighty sharp and keen, with a vast many little 
wrinkles all round them, specially when he looked 
hard at you, and that was right often. But still 
there was some times a funny, laughing spark, ’way 
down deep inside, and then we knew that we’d 
nothing to be afraid of. Nancy and 1 were proud 
enough of him, and fond, too, in such a proper and 
respectful way as was then thought seemly in 
young folks toward their elders and betters; but 
we could n’t be proud of the old ragged coat. 
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When it first began to break and give ’way at 
the elbows, and Grandpapa called on us to mend 
it, we were at great pains to match the color of the 
cloth and the thread, as well as to hide the stitches 
and make all smooth, best fashion. Nancy was 

knowledgeable ” and 
quick at her needle, as 
she was with everything 
else, and I must needs 
always have my share at 
helping. So, betwixt us, 
we put on, that time, two 
as pretty patches as you 
M wish to see, so that 
even Grandpapa praised 
them a heap. But after 
a while, when the cloth 
wore away into new holes 
all round those very 
patches, and down the 
front and on the shoulders 
besides,— why, then we 
were not so careful with 
our mending, because (as 
Nancy said) the better 
the coat was made to look 
the longer Grandpapa 
would wear it. Moreover, 
said she, there was the 
old saying that everybody 
knew, Patch by patch is 
very good housewifery; 
but patch upon patch is 
downright beggarly ”; 
and for all we must do 
what Grandpapa told us, 
she, for her part, was not 
a-going to waste any more 
^^stitchery” than she 
could help, upon it. 

Dear me ! I’m afraid 
we were two very naughty 
girls, as well as uppish and 
full of false pride — for 
the crooked patches, and 
the puckerings, and the 

great long stitches we put on that coat, have made 
me blush to think of, a many a time since. How¬ 
soever, Grandpapa Hardwick never noticed, at all, 
nor took any of those hints. He was n’t going to put 
his coat in the rag-bag yet a while to please two 
fine misses, nor anybody else — not he, I prom¬ 
ise you; so we’d only the vexation of seeing it look 
worse than need have been, after all, besides being 
scolded by Mrs. Becky for our carelessness. 

Now, it was in the fall of the year 1781, soon 
after Nancy’s sixteenth birthday, when the dan¬ 
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cing-school ball came off at Folkstown, three miles 
from Hardwick’s Choice. We’d been going to the 
dancing-school a whole year, Nancy and 1, along 
with the other girls of that neighborhood and the 
boys that were too young for soldiering. A merry 
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time we had of it, too,— war or no war,— and our 
master was as elegant a French gentleman as ever 
stepped a minuet. His name was Monsieur Tissot, 
and he had come to this country with General 
Lafayette in the year 1777, to help fight the Brit¬ 
ish. However, at the battle of Monmouth he was 
shot and crippled in his right shoulder; so then, 
as he said, right wittily we all thought, he laid 
down his arms and took to his legs — though not 
to run away on ’em, either. He was well enough 
pleased with America to stay on a while longer. 
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There he came to Folkstown and set up dancing- 
school— and a more genteel, courtly-mannered 
gentleman never was seen, even at Paris, as Grand¬ 
papa himself said, who had been there and knew. 

We met once a fortnight for our lesson in the 
big assembly room at the Folkstown Inn, or Ordi¬ 
nary, as we used to call it; with all the towns¬ 
people looking on, and country folks besides, as 
many as chose to come and see their youngsters 
learn the steps — so that, for numbers, *t was ’most 
like a public ball every time. No end of fine, 
fashionable figures Monsieur tauglit us, besides 
the minuet, with elegant deportment in general, 
after the latest court mode, ’T was heads up and 
shoulders clown, to be sure, and elbows out of 
other people’s way; and as for the curtsy—well, 
if you want to see it, young ladies — there now! 
If I atn an old woman past sixty, let any of you 
show me the like of that. Well, well! it’s over 
and done now ; but we’d line times whilst it lasted. 
Nancy and I went always in the coach, with Mrs. 
Becky to see after our pretty behaving, and ’most 
every time Grandpapa would come, too, on horse¬ 
back, to look on and talk over war news with the 
elders, and see us safe home again by eight o’clock. 

At last. Monsieur Tissot said he had taught us 
all he could. He was going to Annapolis to open 
a grand school for the fine city folks; and so we’d 
invitations out for a sure-enough ball — a grand 
parting ball, with half the country, old and young, 
bid to it, and a supper, and the best music in all 
those parts. Such a talk and a getting ready as there 
was! But you can figure it to yourselves pretty 
well, I reckon, for fifty years or so makes no great 
odds that 1 can see in the nature of youngsters. 
’T is pretty much the same in every time and coun¬ 
try ; but you’ve no such contriving and smarten¬ 
ing up of old clothes to keep you busy in these 
days, for a seven years’ war makes a heap of differ¬ 
ence in the matter of new ribbons and such settings 
off, I can tell you. However, maybe we enjoyed 
it none the less for that reason. I know that 
Nancy and I had lively enough frolicking over our 
finery and preparations; and Mrs. Becky, too, for 
all she often said that such doings were downright 
sinful waste of time, and balls the old Satan’s main 
opportunities — why, even Mrs. Becky would have 
us looking our best, and herself no less, to boot. 
However, we were no little set-back whenever we 
thought of Grandpapa wearing the old coat, as we 
knew he was going to do. He’d more than one 
coat laid by in his great cedar chest-of-drawers 
vastly better, though older, than that; but, you see, 
there was his vow and the war not over yet; and 
as for his wearing any other one now, to please our 
notions, we knew't was no use a-looking for any such 
thing. And then, to make bad worse, what should 


happen on the very morning before the ball, but 
Grandpapa must come in from his ride round the 
plantation with a great big new rent just burst out 
in the back behind, from the collar down to the 
waist. 

“ Well, lassies,” cries he, loud and lively, like as 
if’t was n’t anything dreadful at all, “there’s a bit 
of work for you, that old Dolly-mare made, cut¬ 
ting up her shines, out yonder just now. Lay by 
your bibs and tuckers and make me tight and 
whole for your fine ball this evening.” 

So he offs with it in a hurry, and there we were. 

Well, we knew it was no good to say anything, 
but we did a deal of thinking. We took it away to 
our own room and spread it on the window-seat 
and looked at it. There was hardly a piece of 
it — body, sleeves, or tails — that was n’t darned 
and patched. We had n’t been over-particular of 
late about matching the colors, so some of the 
patches were lighter blue, and some black, and 
some brown, sewed with any sort of thread that 
came first — a sight to see, and no credit to our 
mending, to be sure. Then’t was shrunk and 
fady. My dears ! such a downright disgraceful 
old coat, and another great patch to be set on it 
for Grandpapa to wear to the ball I We looked at 
it and we looked hard at one another; then says 
Nancy to me, a-stamping her foot, “ Cis, if Grand¬ 
papa wears this coat to the ball I ’ll stay at home, 
I vow.” Then I just gave one gasp and said, 
“ Oh, Nancy I ” for the notion of my going with¬ 
out her, clean took my breath away, and I’d no 
mind to stay at home, in spite of the coat. “Yes,” 
says she, “that I will,— if I never go to another 
ball so long as I live.” 

Then I said, “ Oh, Nancy! ” again, like the 
little ninny that I was; and there she stood, 
looking at the coat, thinking, with her curly head 
first on one side, then on t’ other, and her forehead 
all a-pucker and her rosy, saucy mouth screwed 
up like a button-hole. After a while she began to 
whistle, and though I knew’t was n’t ladylike or 
pretty-behaved, 1 always made sure, when Nancy 
did that, of something worth while a-coming next. 

Then all of a sudden she clapt her hands to¬ 
gether, and says she, “/know what I ’ll do.” 

“What?” said I, but she just ran out of the 
room without saying a word, and in two minutes 
came flying back again with a long strip of yellow 
cloth in her hand. ’T was a piece left from Mrs. 
Becky’s cutting out, one day, and a kind of home- 
spun cloth called buckram, dyed bright yellow with 
saffron, and walnut leaves. I could n’t think at 
first what Nancy would be at, when she came wav¬ 
ing it for all the world like a flag before her ; but 
I soon found out. 

“ Now, Cis,” says she, a-laughing, but she 
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meant it, all the same, “I’m going to put such 
a patch on this coat that Grandpapa can't wear it 
to the ball.” 

I thought it a vastly ingenious notion, and one 
that just nobody in all this world but Nancy would 
have been keen enough to think about. How¬ 
ever, being always a sad coward, 1 was afraid that 
Grandpapa would be mad. Besides, there seemed 
something very bad in it, anyhow ; and so 1 told 
her; but Nancy only set her lips in another button- 
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Grandpapa Hardwick ; but as for Nancy, she held 
her head up as brave as you please and marched 
along in front like any lion. Here’s the coat, 
Grandpapa,” says she, and gave it into his hand. 
1 felt like running away then, only I wanted to 
hear what they said betwixt ’em. I did jump 
back, just ever so little, but after all I need not 
have been scared, for Grandpapa certainly did n’t 
do or say what I ’d expected. 

A box on the car was nothing so uncommon in 



THE BALL. 


hole and untied her housewife, with a jerk. Then 
she threaded her needle and went to stitch- 
stitching away; and she sewed that yellow cloth 
on tight and fast, for a patch, all down the back of 
the coat. 

I promise you my heart went pitty-pat when 
’t was done, and we fetched it downstairs to 


those days, even if one had turned sixteen, when 
young folks misbehaved to their elders. I ’m sure 
I’d looked for nothing less that time ; but Grand¬ 
papa did no such a thing. He did n’t say a word 
at first; he only held the coat up and looked at it in 
a riglit-surprised way, and then a curious look came 
into his eyes, with that funny twinkle ’way deep 
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down. “Humph! ” says he to himself, a-glancing 
sharply first at Nancy, then at me. “ Very well, 
very well, and thank you, young ladies,” says he ; 
and with that he takes the coat and claps it right 
on his back. I had never thought before that 
Nancy could look so silly as she did then; and 
such a scolding as Mrs. Becky gave us, when she 
found out, we never had before nor after. There 
was the coat worse than need be, a sight to be¬ 
hold. Grandpapa was surer than ever to wear it 
to the ball, and nobody durst say a word against 
it. Howsoever, when the time came to dress and 
make ready, H was more than Nancy could do to 
stay at home as she *d said she would. She stuck 
to it a little while, but when she saw our frocks 
a-waiting to put on, and even Mrs. Becky so fine 
and gay in her very best silk gown that had never 
been abroad before for anything less than a 
wedding,— and the coach at the door,— why, 
then says she to me, “ Cis, I *11 have to go. I 
know I *11 die w'hen I see Grandpapa walking 
about with that patch on his back,** says she, “but^ 
I *11 go all the same and make the best of it.*’ 
Whereupon I said I made sure 1 would die myself 
at that, but we *d see all the people first; so 
the long and short of it was that we dressed our¬ 
selves in all our fine rigging and started. 

I *in sure our dresses could n’t have been prettier 
if they *d been brand-new, whilst for the richness of 
the stuffs we could n’t have touched it in those 
war-times for any money, I reckon. Our petticoats 
were of the best diamond-quilted Marseilles satin, 
Nancy’s the beautifulest pea-green, and mine a 
crimson-red. Nancy’s looped skirt was gros-de- 
Naples silk, of a pinkish color that Mrs. Becky 
said used to be called “great reputation,” when 
*t was all the fashion in her and my mamma’s 
young days, edged round with silver lace looking 
as good as new by candlelight, for all a bit tar¬ 
nished in daytime. Then her bodice was of green 
satin to match the petticoat, laced up a-front with 
silver cord, and her neckerchief and ruffles of lace 
that had been Grandmamma Hardwick’s own when 
she was a girl. Mrs. Becky was for having her hair 
dressed fine and powdered, but Nancy just shook 
her curly head and laughed at that notion; and sure 
enough the powder would have seemed as much a 
pity as snow on blooming buttercups, for every little 
ring was like shiny gold itself. For my part, 1 was 
willing enough for the powder on mine. But Mrs. 
Becky said I was clean beyond my age a’ready and 
should n’t be any more stuck-up. However, 1 had 
my curls, too, as fine and glossy as the curling- 
tongs could make ’em, and tied with a cherry- 
colored ribbon to set off my brownness. My skirt 
was brocade, all flowered with red roses, and my 
shoes the best red French kid. So there was 1, a 


red bird from top to toe; and both of us with our 
handsome paste shoe-buckles on, that Mrs. Becky 
had never let us wear before in all our lives. 

We left Grandpapa Hardwick behind when we 
set out. He told us to go along in the coach and 
he would come presently on horseback, which was 
always the way he liked best to travel. Mrs. Becky 
whispered us how maybe he was waiting for black 
Sam, his own man, that had been sent to Annapolis 
that morning early, to fetch the latest war news. 
’T was good forty miles there and back, so that one 
might hardly in reason look for him before sun¬ 
down at soonest, but there was Grandpapa at four 
o’clock a-w'alking the hall floor and glancing out 
every minute, already. He’d been mighty anxious 
and impatient of late days, ever since hearing that 
General Washington and Lord Cornwallis were 
marching their armies so close on each other in 
Virginia; and all the other elder gentlemen, too, 
shook their heads when they talked it over, and 
said there must be heavy fighting before long. 
According to the last report, they had begun it 
even then at Yorktown. Maybe some folks would 
say’t was no time to be having balls, but the war 
was like an old tale then, that might go on for¬ 
ever, and young human nature will have its way, 
somehow, trouble or no trouble, war or peace. Off 
we set in the great coach, Mrs. Becky almost as 
much a-flutter as Nancy or me, with four horses 
to draw us and two outriders behind. Quality 
traveled in quality fashion, those times. Very grand 
we felt, I can tell you, and very grand we found 
everything when we got to the ball. 

It seems to me that I never see any candles now, 
shining as bright as those did that time, in every 
nook and corner ; nor any floor polished to such a 
looking-glass ; nor hear any music as sweet-sound¬ 
ing as those fiddlers, a-playing away, “ Charlie o’er 
the Water,” or “ Devil ’mong the Tailors,” or some 
such good old tune. Maybe it’s only the natural 
difference betwixt old eyes and ears, and young; 
but there is one thing for certain you never see 
now-a-days, my dears, and that’s any such elegant¬ 
looking gentleman so elegantly dressed as Monsieur 
Tissot, with his beautiful powdered hair, white as 
a snow-drift, and his sky-blue velvet coat and vest, 
and his ruffles fine as any lady’s. No, no ! you 
never see such as that in these days, with the men 
all choked up in black stocks to their ears and 
buttoned tight in their ugly straight coats, for all 
the world like field-marshals in a nor’west wind, 
and never a bit of powder on their greasy, plas¬ 
tered-looking heads. As for the ladies, 1 never 
saw a flower-bed yet that could compare with the 
brightness of their dressing. Half the country was 
there,— that is, everybody that was anybody, as 
the old saying goes,— and all in their finest humor 
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as well as finest clothes, old and young. 'T was 
late in October month, when red and yellow leaves 
are turned to their prettiest prime, and the dancing- 
hall had been decked by the townspeople with 
wreaths of *em all over the fireplaces, and the 
music gallery, and round the sconces, as fancifully 
as you please. I thought’t was like fairy-land, at 
the first look inside; and surely there never was 
any prettier, livelier sight in this world. 

We began with the minuet, of course, mighty 
graceful and stately, and Monsieur opened the 
ball with Nancy, who was always his favorite 
scholar, as everybody said. Then 't w’as contra- 
dance and quadrille, turn and turn about. We M 
a plenty of partners, Nancy and I, and footed it 
merrily with the best. Her cheeks were like roses 
and her eyes a-shining, but I saw her every now 
and then looking round toward the door as I 
did myself,— both of us none too easy in our 
minds and expecting any minute to see Grandpapa 
walk right in, with the great yellow patch on his 
back! 

However, we looked and looked again, and still 
he did n’t come. He’d never been so late before 
at any of the common meetings, and presently, 
after the clock struck eight, I fell to wondering so, 
about the reason why, that I could n’t half re¬ 
member my steps. 

’T was ’most nine o’clock and I was standing 
with Tony Puffanblow, my partner, waiting our 
turn at hands across and down the middle, when I 
heard Grandpapa’s voice outside the door. I saw 
Nancy, over on t’other side the room, give a great 
start, as if she’d heard it too,— and then I saw 
the people in the doorway making room for him 
to pass. There was nobody in the county treated 
with more respect than Squire Hardwick, of Hard¬ 
wick’s Choice. They all stepped aside with their 
best bows as he walked betwixt ’em right into a 
clear space in the middle of the room,— and soon as 
I set eyes on him, then, why,—I was like to drop ! 

He was n’t dressed in the old coat at all, but in 
one that I never even saw before,— a beautiful 
black velvet coat, of a right queer old-fashioned 
cut, but glossy black and rich as new, with a gold- 
laced satin waistcoat and the beautifulest yellow 
lace ruffles at his neck and wrists. Then his 
breeches were velvet to match the coat, and he’d 
diamond shoe-buckles and silk stockings; whilst 
as for the look on his face — well, I’d never seen 
that before, neither, any more than the dress. His 
eyes they fairly sparkled like fire, with a queer, 
eager look in ’em that was almost fierce, and there 
were two red spots on his cheeks. In one hand 
he carried his three-cornered hat; in the other a 
folded paper. Everybody seemed to know some¬ 
how, all at once, that something uncommon was 
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happening. The music stopped right short and the 
people on the floor stopped dancing, in the midst 
of a figure, and turned round to look. Every¬ 
body in the room just gazed and listened to see 
what was coming next. 

Then Grandpapa Hardwick stood up mighty 
straight, with his head high. “ Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen,” says he, out loud and clear, only his 
voice it shook ever so little,—“ Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, God save our country and the brave men, 
dead and living, who have helped to make her 
free ! I bring you good news, neighbors. The 
war is over and done. Lord Cornwallis surren¬ 
dered to George Washington two days ago, at 
Yorktown in Virginia ! ” 

So that was the news that black Sam had fetched 
in writing from Annapolis, and that was the rea¬ 
son why Grandpapa had stayed behind us so long 
to take off the old ragged coat and rig himself in 
the very best that he could find in his great chest- 
of-drawers,— clothes that he had n’t once put on 
since he was a young man visiting our grand kin- 
people in England. What a time there was, to 
be sure, when he had said his say. The gentle¬ 
men cheered over and over again, till it was a 
wonder they did n’t take the roof off atop of us, 
and bid fair to shake Grandpapa’s hand clean 
away. As for the ladies, there was a great clap¬ 
ping and waving of handkerchiefs; some kissed 
each other, some of ’em laughed, and some cried, 
which last seemed to me very queer on hearing 
such joyful news, but Nancy vowed afterward that 
the tears were running down my cheeks, like the 
others, for all I did n’t know it, and I saw ’em on 
hers, too. We both ran up to Grandpapa as soon 
as we might for the men crowding him, and he 
patted us on the head very kindly, never saying 
one word about the changed coat. I know he’d 
have worn the old one, yellow patches and all, if 
it had n’t been for the turn of things. Maybe we 
deserved to be taken down a peg. However, be 
that as it may, we were none the less joyed at the 
surprise and the happy outcome, and, I do believe, 
felt as glad about the coat as about the country! 

Then, what a dance there was next, when the 
ball went on again. The fiddlers were well “ heart¬ 
ened up,” as they called it, with a rousing toast to 
General Washington, and they fingered like folk 
possessed with a witchery. The violins seemed to 
speak, “ Hold out your petticoats and dance like 
a lady,” like live things saying the words with that 
tune, for Grandpapa would have a reel, which he 
said was the only thing worth dancing when one 
w'as in spirits; and there he led out in it himself, 
with Mrs. Becky to his partner; whilst even Squire 
Parley and Captain Puffanblow and Colonel Mac- 
Grumble were stepping it, too, as lively as any 
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youngsters on the floor. I promise you we had a ask Grandpapa in her prettiest way if she might 
fine appetite, one and all, for the good things when have the old coat! 

supper was ready that night. Humph ! ” says he, looking at her with that 

Heigho ! a fine, pleasant time it was whilst it twinkle in his eyes. Humph ! Do you want to 



“l BKING YOl' GOOD NEWS, NEIGHBORS. THE WAR IS OVER AND DONE! 


lasted ; but *t was over soon, though not quite by 
twelve o’clock, as was first planned for the break¬ 
ing up. We were sleepy-headed and tired enough 
in the legs next day, but nobody quarreled about 
that, for though the ball was over the good news 
lasted on, and would last forever. The war was 
over and done, sure enough, and good times 
a-coming (as everybody said), with peace and 
plenty and prosperity all over our free republic 
land. Mrs. Becky was for tearing up the old coat 
that very day, for fear Grandpapa Hardwick might 
take a sudden notion to put it on again. I thought 
this was a very safe thing, but when we went to do 
it, who should say ‘‘ No ! ” but Miss Nancy her¬ 
self! and then, what docs she do next but go and 


preserve it as a sample of your fine needlework,, 
young lady ? ” And at that Nancy blushed up 
red as a rose. Then he teased her a bit, saying 
’t would do very well yet for him to wear on a 
rainy day; but, however, at last he said, “Take 
it — and go!” 

Goodness know s what had changed her mind on 
a sudden to set such store by the old w'orn-out 
thing! ’T was only fit for the rag-bag, but she 
kept it always a-hanging in her own closet as care¬ 
fully as if it had been cloth of gold, till she was 
married and went away from Hardwdek’s Choice. 
Then she took it away with her, and her daugh¬ 
ter— your Cousin Ariana — has got what’s left 
of it to this very day. 

A/ice Maude Ewell. 
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